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The Class of 74 — the army of 
reform-minded lawmakers swept 
into the House of Representa- 
tives in the aftermath of the Wa- 
tergate scandal — still is re- 
garded with reverence by many 
on Capitol Hill. They were 92 
strong, the largest number of 
House freshmen since 1948. 
They were relatively young and 
inexperienced, and they were 
sent to Washington to change 
things. 

Change things they did. Chal- 
lenging the strict seniority rules 
of the House, they toppled once- 
powerful southern Democratic 
committee chairmen. They 
spread power more broadly 
through a proliferation of new 
subcommittees and a dramatic 
i enlargement of congressional 
staffs. They helped enact sweep- 
ing campaign contribution and fi- 
nancial disclosure changes. 



The changes, and the sense of 
achievement they felt, are - 
among the most enduring lega- 
cies of the discovery of the Wa- 
tergate burglary 20 years ago 
this week. 

“It was a glory time,” said ‘ 
class member Sen. Timothy E. 
Wirth (D-Colo.), who is retiring 
this year. “There was a tremen- - 
dous sense of mutual mission. 
You really had a sense of why 
you were there and what you 
were doing. . . . Not at all like 
now.” 

Now, nearly two decades lat- 
er, the accomplishments of the 
Class of 74 are seen by critics as 
having contributed significant- 
ly— if unintentionally— to gov- 
ernmental gridlock in Washing- ; ., 
ton. And voter discontent with 
Congress and the way it works 
promises to produce another 
generational turnover on Capitol 
Hill. 

"All they did was screw it up,” 
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former president Gerald R. Ford, a former House 
minority leader, said in a recent speech about the 
impact of the Class of 74 on Congress. “They took 
away the benefits of seniority, which [had] created 
stability. . . . They undercut the capability of the 
leadership, both Democrat and Republican. . . . 
The net result is the House, in my judgment, has 
lost its capability to effectively handle the prob- 
lems that are on its doorstep.” 

Fewer than half of the new lawmakers that year 
had legislative experience, the lowest percentage 
in a quarter-century. They brought the average 
age of House members below 50 for the first time 
since World War II. Seventy-five of them were 
Democrats, almost two-thirds holding seats that 
had been Republican. 

Many of the freshmen Democrats were social 
activists who transferred their activism to Con- 
gress. Christopher J. Dodd (Conn.), now in the 
Senate, was a 30-year-old former Peace Corps 
volunteer in the Dominican Republic. Connecticut 
colleague Toby Moffett, now a Washington lobby- 
ist, was also 30 and had run a grass-roots citizens 
action group for Ralph Nader. Tom Harkin, also 
now in the Senate, was a 34-year-old legal aid at- 
torney in Iowa. 

The class included some of today’s most influ- 
ential lawmakers: Interior Committee Chairman 
George Miller (D-Calif.); Rep. Willis D. Gradison 
Jr. (Ohio), the ranking Republican on the Budget 
Committee and a senior member of the Ways and 
Means Committee, and Rep. Henry A. Waxman 
(D-Calif), chairman of the Energy and Commerce 
subcommittee on health and the environment. 

'“We were such a large class,” Waxman said, 
"and so determined to be independent and to make 
a;difference.” 

• The new House Democrats first met as a group 
one bone-chilling December day in 1974 in the old 
Congressional Hotel in the shadow of the House 
office buildings. One by one, each told how he — 
there were just four women— had gotten there 
and what each wanted to do. They spoke of ending 
the war in Vietnam and overhauling the House, 
which, because of the seniority system, was dom- 
inated by conservative southerners, most of whom 
occupied safe seats. 

They had the voting strength to do most of 
what they wanted. They represented more than a 
quarter of House Democrats and nearly a fifth of 
the entire House. They supplied the troops that 
veteran reformers needed to push through some 
of the broadest changes in House procedures in. 
nearly three decades. 

“We became the cannon fodder for these more- 
senior members,” Rep. Norman Y. Mineta (D- 
Calif.) said. 

; “ ‘My God,’ ” Moffett recalled then-Rep. Bella 
Abzug (D-N.Y.) declaring at one meeting of House 
Democrats. “ ‘The reinforcements have arrived.’ ” 

• ; "There was a robust feeling of democracy in the 
group,” said former representative Floyd J. Fithian 
(D-Ind.), a member of the Class of 74 who is now 
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a member of the 1974 House class 
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a member of the House for 25 years 



a top aide to his House classmate, Sen. Paul Simon 
(D-Ill.). 

: Sometimes, their early overhaul attempts dis- 
mayed them. 

, The freshmen Democrats, for example, decided 
to have a rotating chairmanship of the class select- 
ed by lot rather than by votes. The first winner: 
Rep. Carroll Hubbard Jr. (D-Ky.), a lackluster law- 
maker — defeated on May 26 in a bid for renom- 
ination — who was more conservative and more 
Out of the old-fashioned, "go-along-to-get-along” 
mold than his classmates. “The rules were rapidly 
changed,” Wirth said. 

They turned their sights to the House power 
Structure. “We wanted to keep the chairmen from 
having as much power as they did,” Waxman said. 
“We wanted to make sure the seniority system 
wasn’t absolute and that more power could be put 
in the hands of the Democratic caucus and the 
leaders, so important, progressive legislation 
could move.” 

; “We could be forgiven for not knowing that you 
didn’t do certain things — like take on the leader- 
ship,” said Fithian, who was a 46-year-old tenured 
associate professor of history at Purdue Univer- 
sity inspired by Robert F. Kennedy’s 1968 pres- 
idential campaign. “We went ahead and did these 
things not knowing they were impossible.” 

' ' House Democratic Caucus rules were changed 
to require that committee chairmen be elected by 
Secret ballot at the beginning of each new Con- 
gress. Previously, one-fifth of the caucus was 
needed to force a vote on a chairman. 

The Democratic Class of ’74 asked all the chair- 
men to address it in preparation for the vote. Most 



refused. Then, the freshmen announced they 
would not vote for any chairman who did not com- 
ply. One by one, these proud, powerful lords of 
Congress, relented. 

“It was a very heady experience,” said Waxman, 
"to have these old guys who had been ruling their 
committees with an iron hand coming to us with 
hat in hand.” , 

The late House Armed Services Committee 
Chairman F. Edward Hebert (D-La.) probably 
sealed his fate when he finally grew impatient with 
the grilling he was getting, rose from his seat and, 
leaning forward with his knuckles resting on the 
table before him, growled: “All right, boys and 
girls, let me tell you what it’s really like here.” 

House Democrats ousted him, 144 to 141. 

The Class of ’74’s numbers helped topple two 
other sitting chairmen. “That sent a thundershock 
through this institution," said House Speaker 
Thomas S. Foley (D-Wash.), at the time a reform- 
minded, middle-ranking lawmaker. His colleagues 
tapped him to replace ousted House Agriculture 
Committee Chairman W.R. Poage (D-Tex.), No. 3 
in House seniority. 

In another attack on the power of committee 
chairmen, the caucus gave the full membership of 
each committee the power to determine the num- 
ber of its subcommittees. And the subcommittee 
chairmen and ranking minority members were 
given the power to hire staff and control their own 
budgets, giving the subcommittees more indepen- 
dence from committee chairmen. 

“They were very important changes,” Wirth 
said, "decentralizing power in the House, democ- 
ratizing the House— all very appropriate things at 
that time." 

In 1975, there were 151 subcommittees of 
standing committees where there had been 120 in 
1972; today there are 135. 

It was also the beginning of the tremendous 



growth in lawmakers' staffs, spurred in part by 
other changes that allowed the larger number of 
subcommittee chairmen and ranking Republican 
members to hire their own staffs. House commit- 
tee and subcommittee staff went from 702 in 1970 
to 1,917 in 1980. 

Today, Congress is the most heavily staffed leg- 
islature in the world, with more than 31,000 em- 
ployees— more than either the State, Labor or 
Housing and Urban Development departments — 
compared with about 19,000 in 1972. By contrast, 
the 650 members of the British House of Com- 
mons get by with about 1,000 employees, albeit in 
a parliamentary system with a relatively small and 
powerless committee structure. 

While these changes, all in the name of making 
the House more democratic, were widely lauded, 
there is now a feeling among many that they also 
contributed to make it more unwieldy and difficult 
to manage in a variety of ways. 

Some bills must run a gantlet of as many as 10 
committees and subcommittees. The multiplica- 
tion of committees and subcommittees produced a 
tangle of overlapping committee and subcommit- 
tee jurisdictions. Nine different House panels, for 
instance, had to approve the sweeping energy 
bill— chiefly designed by Class of 74 member 
Rep. Philip R. Sharp (D-Ind.) — that the House 
passed three weeks ago. And, because panels' ju- 
risdictions are vaguely defined, ambitious chair- 
men— and ambitious staff — are eager to expand 
their purview. 

The members themselves — with much greater 
resources at their disposal and little incentive to 
“go along" with the leadership — became far more 
independent. With armies of aides to write 
speeches and press releases, research issues and 
draft amendments, almost any lawmaker today can I 
and does try to affect legislation on almost any 
issue. 

“The long run effect has been to make it more 
difficult for the leadership in Congress .... No- 
body wants to follow," said Richard F. Fenno Jr., a 
congressional scholar at the University of Roch- 
ester. 

Gerald Ford, a member of the House for a quar- 
ter-century before becoming Richard M. Nixon's 
vice president, said in his speech that “you can't 
run an institution ... if you don't have some pow- 
er over the members of your party on critical and 
crucial issues.” The House today, he said, is “435 
prima donnas up there who have no allegiance to 
their party or their leaders." 

Looking back on their work, some of the Class 
of 74 see the shortcomings of the changes. “It's 
made the House more difficult to administer, to 
govern, to lead," Fithian said. But, he said, “An 
open ani more free, more democratic system is 
not efficient. Democracies are not efficient; they 
never were intended to be." 

The proliferation of subcommittees has “prob- 



ably contributed to the logjam that we have nere," 
said Mineta, now chairman of the Public Works 
subcommittee on surface transportation. “You've 
got this dispersion of power and increased juris- 
dictions. It has been part of the problem here." 

“It was appropriate for the time," Wirth said. 
“But what's good in one era may not be good in 
another." 

Others say the criticisms are not justified. The 
breakdown of party discipline “was happening any- 
way," Moffett said. “It may have exacerbated it, 
but it certainly didn't give rise to it." 

“The problems we have now are bigger than 
just structure," said Waxman, citing a government 
in which the executive and legislative branches are 
ruled by different parties and a campaign finance 
system that encourages lawmakers to pander for 
special-interest money. 

Nearly 20 years later, the Class of 74 is older, 
wiser and, in some cases, frustrated and angry. 
Twenty-eight have been defeated for reelection to 
the House, including two so far this year. Twenty- 
four chose not to seek reelection to the House- 
some to seek higher office — and three are retiring 
this year. Four were caught in scandal, including 
two who became ensnared in Abscam. (One other, 
former representative George V. Hansen (R- 
Idaho), was convicted in 1984 of failing to report 
his wife's dealings with Texas billionaire Nelson 
Bunker Hunt on his House financial disclosure 
forms. (Hansen was the first person convicted un- 
der the 1978 Ethics in Government Act — a post- 
Watergate change for which he did not vote.) Nine 
of them had more than 100 overdrafts each from 
the House Bank between July 1, 1988, and Oct. 3, 
1991, this year's Capitol Hill scandal. 

Staff researcher Lucy Shackelford contributed to 
this report ' 



